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Some Press Opinions 

Scotsman. 

**The collection will be read with interest by every 
lover of poetry who takes it up." 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

"The book is more full of promise, and of genuine 
poetry, too, than whole shelves of far more pretentious 
volumes." 

St. James's Gazette. 
"There are many fine pieces. It is worth the author's 
while to go on." 

Glassrow Herald. 
" The tournament and the love scenes are marked by 
force and beauty." 

The Bookman. 
" Theme and treatment are stately, while passionate." 

The Catholic Times. 

" Mr. Spiers is singularly gifted with the power both of 
imagination and of expression, and we feel sure that this 
strilung poem is but the prelude to even better work." 

The Mornins: Post. 

" * Guido and Veronica ' has abundant proof of poetic 
passion and a fine imagination. The other poems in 
the volume show that he can express himself forcibly 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS— conHnued. 

and to the point when he likes. The lines, 'To the 
Fallen,' are superior to much that was written in honour 
of our soldiers who died in South Africa by better-known 
poets than Mr. Spiers. It is pleasant to have read a 
volume of verse for the author of which we need not be 
afraid to predict a future." 

Sir Edward Russell in "Liverpool Daily Post." 
" Mr. Spiers's lines grip the imagination at once, for 
his own imagination is virile and his expression un- 
fettered. Mor« than half of the book is occupied by 
the title-poem, which is a charming story in blank verse 
—original and striking in its poetic clothing. . . . The 
miscellaneous poems are all interesting. With every 
confidence we wish Mr. Spiers a long and successful 
career, and shall, in common with many others, watch 
his development in the realm of art that he has entered 
so auspiciously." 

The Academy. 
'« The other book with a voice of its own is Mr. Spiers's 
'Guido and Veronica.' It is very slender; the title- 
noem occupies near some half of the volume, and there 
are but a half-dozen poems besides. But m some of 
these there is a real poetry. This is evident in the 
narrative-poem which gives name to the book; but it 
appears with more concentration m some of the longer 
fyrLl poems which adopt the irregular metre of the 
Se, though they cannot be called odes. ' Watch-Night,' 
rk nd of prothalamium (one might cal it) sung by a 
maiden wairing for her bridegroom, is full o a true and 
rich ftncy, striling imagery, and choice dictjon ^^ These 
are throughout Mr. Spiers's qualities at his best. 
The Umpire, Manchester. 
"Among the most promising of the youngs poets 
musfbTckssed Mr. Kaufmann C. Sp^ers, who ^.^ij"^} 
published, through the well-known P"W»«hing firm o 
David Nutt, 'Guido and Veronica, and other Poems. 
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There is a good deal of poetic feeling displayed in them, 
and a delicate sense of rhythm which denotes the writer's 
knowledge and appreciation of poetry in its more moving 
phases." 

Mr. James Douglas in "The Stan"* 

" 'Guido and Veronica ' (David Nutt), by Mr. Kauf- 

mann C. Spiers, is a graceful, romantic love-idyll. The 

poem is flushed with romantic feeling, and . . . there is 

also not a little fresh beauty of symbol and phrase, such 

as the lines describing shadow-land — 

' Where roses could breathe shadows till unseen, 
And shadows could yearn roses into light.' 

*' I like Veronica's conceit, ' I made my tears a rosary 

and prayed.' Good, too, is the picture of the listening 

night, that hears — 

' In the silence which makes islands of the stars 
The footsteps of the coming day ; so turns 
And loosens all the darkness on her couch.' " 

To- Day. 

" The story has the appearance of being a variant of 

*' Romeo and Juliet,' telling of the ill-starred love of a 

Guelph count — 

' One Guido, of a great Florentine house, 
A light inheritor of ancient fame,' 

for a Ghibbeline maiden. It is, perhaps, unwise of Mr. 
Spiers thus to challenge comparison with an admitted 
masterpiece, but it must be confessed that he comes 
through the ordeal surprisingly well." 

The Outlook. 

''Also some short pieces showing imagination and 
originality of treatment." . 

The London Scotsman. 

" A very genuine poet ; a beautiful book ; admirable 
blank verse." 
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DURANTE AND SELVAGGIA 

Down in the street, beneath the shadow-line, 
A troubadour was singing to the town, 
Pisa, built on the image of itself, 
A thousand towers in Amo^s lucid stream. 
High at her window in the Crimsontide 
Selvaggia sat dreaming on the voice. 
And weaving a bright tapestry that lay 
A tranquil foam of silk about her feet ; 
Or watching the great shadows as they fell 



Like birds beneath the sun that are not seen, 

11 
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Until the town grew dimmer and more dim, 
And on the dusk was built again in fire. 

Sad wu the passing of the day to her ; 
Sad were all days, for all days passed away. 
Love that retouches life from its own noons 
From day to day, to warm it from neglect, 
Had played upon her heart a little while 
And left it pale. And that was long ago. 
For ages now have passed since then; the curse 
Of him whose soul had wandered through the 

spheres 
Was heard of earth against the town ; the sea 
Hath lain aside its peril at her gates. 
Its wharves and quays are silted with dead storm, 
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The plain whereon its flocks found pasturage 

Hath slipped its awful silences upon, 

And crept into the songless streets, and clutched 

With creeper grasses palace-way and shrine. 

The peace of Campo Santo broods unstirred 

Save for a ceaseless litany of leaves : 

Its sacred soil alone attests the dead 

And loveless lustre of their perfect noon, 

In Spring-time breaking into mournful bloom. 

But now was painter^s mom and poet^s eve, 
When every day stood in the calendar 
Of saints, marked by its festival or feast. 
Each city had its tyrant and its towers. 
Each tower its halls of laughter and of ease. 
Where every guest shone like the ingomars. 
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With wit or fame or beauty brimming oVr, 

A living wine in many-coloured vase. 

And thus it chanced that coming o^er the seas. 

Glowing in spoils of mercenary war 

In Eastern lands. Durante, Gaia^s son, 

Whom he, because of his great love, had 

dreamed 
To fend around from Age^s wistless calm 
And certain chill — Durante had enlist 
His sword with Ermes, a great lord, but one 
Whose greatness savoured of the sudden thing 
The breath of multitudes is still upon. 

And they, returning, happened on the town 
During a festival that had been called 
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The Pageant of Fair Women : at ita head 

Diana in a robe of damask red 

O^er doth of Cyprus; and a leopard^s skin 

Hung from her shoulders where her golden hair 

Like sunshine combed to curls, in rividets 

Flowed o^'er the rosy opals of her breasts. 

Upon her forehead shone a golden star 

Through laurel, in a crown upon her head. 

Behind her like a flying statuary — 

As when the sun from far-most mid-sea dawn 

Is nearing on to noon thro^ seas of fleece 

Exultantly, and in the golden sky 

The wind, in sea-gull circles, flies with her — 

Diana^s virgins, Fisa^s maidens, danced. 

As light as leaves, more beautiful than flowers, 
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Purer than foam, more wholesome than ripe fruit. 

Wind-washed, sun-scented, shone thro^ every one, 

A radiance of faces and of eyes. 

Large, lustrous, every jewePs light outlit; 

Yet soft, like trembling dew, with ready tears. 

Singing in every hue of song they moved, 

A milkiness of limbs, long, lithe, and strong. 

Triumphing thro' a sheen of driven silk. 

An ever-falling currency of folds, 

A long divestiture of clinging light/] 

Like waders thro^ interminable bloom. 

Like bright intelligencers of the dawn : 

And roses — red, red roses — rained around! 

Durante gazed upon the lovely throng 
Till one most beauteous, to him, of all 
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Went laughing by: and in his heart he said, 
'^This is the one maid in the world for me.^ 

Thereafter was his heart so full of joy, 
The perfect trustfulness that comes with dawn, 
The perfect reassurance of the night, 
That thro^ the days he sought her, filled with day. 
And thro^ the nights, idolatVing with stars — 
A wondrous traveller upon a quest 
Appraising all things ever less than it; 
Drinking the parching joyousness of life. 
And burdened with the beauty of the world. 
Nor did he fear to find her, but the days 
Grew into weeks, the weeks grew into months, 
Encumbering the seeker with his search, 
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So that his heart grew conscious of a want. 
And Retrospect's dim face against the dusk. 

There is a loneliness of life that seeks 
A place wherein to lay its loneliness. 
There is an openness of life that seeks 
A place wherein to hide its openness. 
The noise of birds and children drown it not. 
The flowers and grasses cannot cover it: 
And these brake chill and changing on his heart. 
Ever he sought the face and found it not. 
But went again believing in belief, 
A dreamer who came wounded from his dreams. 
Yet somewhere was she shielded in that hour. 
He thought, amid the lights, and sounds, and 
scents; 
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And some day he would find her easily. 
And she would live for ever by his side, 
And drain the poisoned tumult from his 

mind, 
And cleanse his body of its restlessness. 
And lower the loud lights within his soul. 

Strange was the meeting when it came to pass. 
For Ermes, who had seen the self-same maid, 
Reflected long, and in his heart he said, 
*^Lord am I now of lieges and of lands. 
Need have I of an heir to follow me 
And hold to these if that I die o^er soon. 
Time have I not to woo, but this fair girl 
Shall be my wife, and love me for my fame.*" 
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E^en thus he sought the maid Selvaggia, 

The daughter of Orestes, nobly-born. 

But now ignobly dying, weaponless, 

As he must be whose sons have died before. 

Beside his hearth, from insecurity — 

As one a little wind is blowing on — 

Orestes waked and slept and waked again. 

To whom Lord Ermes spake and got reply, 

^^ Sooner Fd give thee one of my dead sons 

Armed for thy bed-fellow; no power have I 

To thwart thee; thou wilt take her yea or nay.'' 

And Ermes laughed; for it was ever thus 

When men who had grown restless in their faiths 

Had come to love the night for what it hides. 

And women poured their beauty on a broil. 
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Now Ermes had brought with him in his guard 

Durante, for the trust he had in him, 

Who now was dumb and dreaming evermore, 

And weary for the face he might not find. 

No word he heard; he saw not them that spake. 

But when Selvaggia was bidden come, 

He staggered from her bloodlessly, as one 

In dreams is stricken with awakening. 

But she, her eyes cast downward, saw him not. 

Trembling she stood amid the torches^ glare 

And lurid stillness of the men-at-arms 

And bent, at times, like smoke frx)m side to 

side 
As if the heavy breathings menaced her. 
Then Ermes spake, the deeper that he tried 
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To speak in hurUess sounds because of her — 
Because he had not thought she was so fair! 

^^ Strange tho' this wooing is, Selva^ia, 
I love thee, child ; and thou shalt pity me. 
For oft on battlefields this fevered frame 
Hath listened to the loudly purring njght, 
And dreamed of such a love as thou could^st give 
Within the lamp-lit sweetness of a hearth 
Such as my soldier fancy pictured me 
When that this body-steel were put aside 
And all the bright applause of men was hushed 
Without my gates ; for so my fancy went ! 
And often I have clasped me phantom arms, 
And answered phantom lips in the chill night. 
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Or heard sometime in lone imperilled ways 
Shrill baby voices naming me to God. 
Time have I not to woo, but so thou wilt 
Be true to me, thou shalt not ever want 
For anything my sword can give to thee/' 

She answered not; Durante's visor snapped, 
And thro' the silent night they rode away, 
Selvaggia between the twain who loved. 

But ere the marriage month had wholly passed. 
Lord Ermes had grown tired of his chiU bride 
In whom no gift of passion ever flowered. 
For gaunt was he in love tho' lithe in war. 
And chafing for the fight he went away; 
** And thou, Durante," he had said, ^* I leave 
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Behind me, for the trust I haTe in thee; 
Guard thou Selva^ia till I letom. 
Thy younger years wiU bett» tone with hers, 
From which life can but make a spairow'^s stave 
Seeing they are so few; thine little more.*" 
He put his arm upon him elder-like: 
^^The night lies storm-set in thy hair like hers. 
Thy form is frail like hers; like hers, thine eyes 
Are lights embedded in tranquillity. 
Yea! I have seen thee. Durante, my friend. 
In battle by my side, and still thine eyes 
Strove not, tho"* thou wert taut with toil of blood ; 
So much that those who saw thy face would say, 
^See thou the kiss that God shall give the 
dead/ 
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I envy peace so perfect churched in thee, 
I enyy all whom Stillness calls its child, 
Because I never knew that calm which gives 
Sweet majesty to life and simple hours.^ 

With which Durante pleaded that he, too, 

Might go, or in his place vicariously. 

And spake the sudden untruth like the truth. 

The stronger that he feared his cause might fail. 

For, of the lie, was loosed thro^ all his veins 

The surge of love, adulterously deep 

With premonition of the sin to come. 

How should he stay so near to her he loved. 

Restrain the drift of dreams, the thoughts of day ? 

Peril was in the breeze that brushed her form 
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BeyealiDgly; the sunset in her eyes. 
Peril was in the stars that crowned her head. 
The shadows of the night between her breasts. 
One only way there was to which he dave 
When Ermes had gone forth, who might not stay ;- 
The less to see her e'en than now he saw, 
The less to hear her e'en than now he heard. 

So passed the summer, and the autumn came 
With labour in the fields, in which, the more 
To find forgetfiilness, Durante toiled 
Among the reapers in the golden com. 
But oft toil-weary in the Crimsontide — 
A sun-blacked figure set against the sun. 
Breaking a bather's brow against the wind — 
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His eyes would glance towards the glowing walls 
And many turrets of the garden close, 
Knowing that of the windows there was one 
Whose picture of a sun the sun had made, 
Where she he loved was watching him afar. 
So was he pure, and so he had remained; 
But autumn mists swept down upon the plain, 
Driving the husbandman unto his hearth. 
And in the castle^s lighted lanes at night 
He listened for a sound that should be heard 
Above the fairy escalade of storm — 
The sin upon him of the yet unsinned. 

Up from the street the voice rose sweetly sad 
With break of steel and eddying of silk, 
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And all the coloured murmurs of a town. 
Like to the noisy drinking of parched leaves 
In rain; while from the lighted gratings round 
Was thrown a burning rain of charity. 
Hers, too, Selvaggia, without a glance, 
Thrusting the mournful whiteness of a hand 
Not bravely thro' the casement, into night. 
<< Would that the song would last the night ^ she 

thought, 
And lit her lamp and tried to weave; but now. 
The pale green stitches giving place to red. 
She seemed for ever making wounds and scars 
Upon the fancied face within her lap, 
Durante's; and his breathing stirred her hau\ 
His voice the sobbing gargoyles in the night, 
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Belike the drip, drip, drip of memory. 
His step that sent a hundred hoofM sounds 
In caravans of darkness thro^ the dusk. 
His shadow on the arras made of moon, 
His shadow that the sun warmed not away. 
So wove the heart its guilt beneath her eyes. 
So wrote the wind its warning at her ears. 
And ever the great tides of day and night 
Gave to or took away from her sad soul. 

Far off in stagnant lands o^er-fed with sun 
Lord Ermes tossed upon a couch of fire. 
Stricken the while with fever, tired of fight; 
Stricken the more with mortal discontent. 
Until the fever passed, and long he lay 
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Holding his manhood and his plans and dreams 
Against the cool flame of a silver lamp. 
Burning beside him in the low-voiced hours. 
And ever as he lay his rest was plagued 
Vaguely, with memories of Selvaggia; 
Selvaggia with the shadows at her breasts, 
And features that had paled against the world; 
Until he cried into the empty room. 
And heard the echo in his empty heart: 
What was it to be famed if that this fame 
Were incompleted of itself, and craved 
The weak affections of obscurity, 
Love, pity, consolation and content. 
Such passions as had never helm nor sail? 
For fame was ever to his mind a star 
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That all men see and wonder at, and none 

The secret of its light shall ever know. 

And fame was faith, and laughter bom of faith, 

The scorn of wind and wave for wind and wave. 

The dawn that stammers at a tragic sea 

And midnight^s star and isolation grand. 

But ever inmostly the mind returned, 

Drawn to the magnet of its little cares. 

And in the night-timers mid-most lull he craved 

Such things as women give; the touch of bloom, 

The scented word, the rapture of repose. 

" Selvaggia,'' he cried, and out of space 

The echoes answered him ^^ Selvaggia.^ 

That night Durante came again and sat 
Beside Selvaggia for a fearful hour; 
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Becanse he heard she pakd more and more — 

Because he could no longer stay firom her. 

His brain was warm ; his hands were like to hands 

That had lain long and yctj still <m stone. 

His heart was foil of lore and piteonsness. 

But he, he knew not that indeed ^twas love. 

And little said ; as if he feared to breathe 

Upon the stainless mirror of their quiet. 

And it was ever thus; or, if he spake. 

His voice was urged for little services. 

And hers in yieldance; thus he came and went 

In long, still, worship of a saddened face. 

To her his coming was a needful thing. 

As one who gave his soul in sacrament. 

To feed the plaintive hunger of her heart. 
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And still the awful aspen of her fears. 

Nothing there was she would have asked of God 

More than to be with him always; with him 

To stand on tip-toe in the lofty dawn, 

And run like little children in the sun — 

To dash their faces Against its golden spray 

And lave their hands, inbreathing deep of air : 

Or, when the angelus should bring the dark, 

To kneel with him at midnight in one prayer. 

And, drenched with dream, to wake beside his side. 

And yet she seldom spake, as if she feared 

To trespass on the little silences 

His voice would leave behind; or if she spake. 

She urged him not to come without his sword. 

And would have gone with him to be his shield. 

c 
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So stayed the hours and fled the months; the 

year 
From Christmas to Epiphany wore on, 
And so to Candlemas, wherewith the snow 
Was warmed away, and palest primroses. 
That write the Springtime o'er the land, were bom 
With peonies and pansies for their kin. 
Then they who feared to love would gaze afar 
Making glad joumeyings together, where 
A thousand stairs of olives climbed to mom. 

«« Durante," said Selvaggia, e'en thus. 

Sitting beside him in the widening glow 

J^d deepening breath of day— "is it not strange 

•That we, so long, have never spoke of love?" 
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He gazed upon her ann aa if his thirst 
For her would drain its pearly light away. 
And leaned towards her till his hand and hers 
Shrank from a touch, the baptism of flesh. 

** Is it not strange P ^ she asked of him again. 
**Yea, it is strange,^ he answered her; when she, 

'^ And if we love — to kiss, is it a sin P ^ 

** Tis perilous to sin,'' he made reply. 

She swayed in breeze towards him, and the sun 
Smote on his blood with burning and with shame. 
With that he raised his eyes upon her face 
And stood beside her, when he spake again: 
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^^Sdrrnggim, nda, let me tcfl tliee this; 

Thine ejcs ere nam have Bade me ckaed, like 

eyes 
Of Bithyaen women that they say faring death. 
Hie toudi ci thy still draperies has nind. 
In me, a shoot as of a mnltitode. 
PcedpitoQsly have I stood by thee 
In the dim ni^t when only stars could see. 
Tet have I worshipped thee so madi that I 
This dagger'*s point against my flesh the while 
Have given sock, lest I should swoon and fall 
Into the dimness that thine arms enfold. 
For love, true love, is the unspoken word. 
The look of the closed eye; and the full throat. 
Tis the betrayal by its warm, sweet, scent 
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About the common path, of the hid flower — 
It is, methinks, the windlessness of life.^ 

Alas for love! the flowers were witnesses, 
The winds of morning came in evidence. 
Yet then because he looked deep in her eyes 
And she in his, and sinned what was not sinned — 
Because he was a man he went away, 
And she, because a woman, held him not. 

Mom-lit, and leanM o^er by whispering trees 
Like a face that is loved, lay a garden — 
A garden beautiful with poppies red. 
Pale lilac, pimpernel, and corn-flowers blue. 
White hawthorn, harebells, and pink hyacinths. 
While golden globes of orange-trees in pots 
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Lit up the dimness of the wood beyond. 

And in the garden midst its summemess 

And fragrant inexistenoe, Graia dwelt; 

More inexistent than it all, and like 

A light among the lights with excess fraiL 

No flower there was that Gaia did not know; 

They were her children, and she gave them names. 

The names of children, not the names of flowers; 

And in the morning, in the first of dawn. 

She fed them with her hands and spoke to them. 

And told them of Durante ; of her son. 

Or, when the winter came and flowers were not. 

She made a garden of her prayers and prayed 

Around Durante^s memory, that God 

Might see his name among the sons of earth. 
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And send him back to her once more unscathed, 
The April boy an April wind had lured. 
From moon to moon sometime she heard from him — 
Some costly present sent from oversea 
With burning message of abiding love; 
But he, she ever listened for, came not, 
Until she feared she might not see him more. 
And once she started on the quest of him. 
^was autumn, and the autumn sky-lights made 
September on a thousand tears of day. 
The sun shone gladly from its hills as tho^ 
Grod at his window smiled upon the world. 
Easy it was to trust the unknown way 
While yet the homeland, like a star of earth. 
Still lingered in its ground-mist uneclipsed. 
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But soon the slant of earth and sky grew chill 
With strangeness, and the birds were left behind. 
The trees, those pagan worshippers of air, 
Flung their great arms about her timid head. 
An owl fled screeching from its solitude, 
The forest ways fell round her like a net. 
The light of day withdrew behind the stars, 
The pathways loudened with unearthly lips. 
Out on the uplands on the one grey slope 
The hidden sun, a withering arm of light, 
Banned, from beneath a sudden, sunken path. 
The dying view; and in the red, wet plain 
The lighted grasses ebbed before her feet. 
No other sound there was save that which made 
The dry drip of her feet thro' fallen leaves. 
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No other «ound to cheer her fiBdling heart 

The wuid drew back the white silk from her brow. 

^ Gro back ! Go back ! ^ it whispered in her eyes. 

^^My son! My son!^ she answered like a child. 

''Go back! Go back!"* the desolation cried. 

'' My son ! My son ! ^ she answered evermore. 

So ever falling to a fall she went 
Until she came upon a wayside shrine 
Framed with laburnum, dndn^ now of light, 
And builded as of midnight ''gainst the night; 
Where, sobbing as her heart would break, she sank. 

Here, so it dianced, Durante carelessly 
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And far of thought, was riding thro^ the woods. 

And tho^ the sky had ten days thro^ his eyes. 

And tho^ the trees had ten days thro^ his ears 

Blown soY^ranly and spake forgetfulness. 

His mind leaned ever o^er Selvaggia; 

And thro^ the glist and glint of wakening woods 

Her eyes for ever glanced and brake on his; 

And on the quiet surface of the night 

Her breasts for ever rose and fell in light. 

So that to find respite Durante tried 

To think upon his mother in her home, 

And of her sorrow and her loneliness. 

Such sorrow was the stillness of a flower ; 

Such loneliness the purple heron's gaze 

Upon the violet dunes and shallow tanks 
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Of fallen skies when in the listed west, 
In far-off flight, her young ones seem to dip 
Into the flaming sunset as a font, 
Flamingo-winged with burning miles of day. 
So might a mother see her children pale 
Upon the bounds of home into the world, 
And, in the hearth-light, dream of soundlessness. 

^^ Succour of the afflicted,^ Gaia cried, 

^^ Where is this world wherein my son may be? 

Would I could even hear its sob &r off, 

For often I have heard that it is sad. 

Heed, holy Virgin, thou a mother^s prayer. 

And give thy guidance to her weary feet.'' 

The night's fine fire of darkness brake; she slept, 
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And there Durante found her in the mom, 
And took her on his charger thro^ the woods 
Back to the home and homelands that they loved* 

Persicomele! beautiful it was 
There in the garden bright with poppies red, 
Pale lilac, pimpernel, and corn-flowers blue. 
White hawthorn, harebells, and pink hyacinths. 
And golden globes of orange-trees in pots 
Which lit the dimness of the wood beyond. 
Here Gaia and Durante came each mom 
And moved among the flowers; for very joy 
They laughed and spake, and e^en for very joy 
They spake more oft with laughter than with words. 
Here in the eve they came again and sat 
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Hour after hour, squandering the silence. 
Then did the sun make silver of her hair 
And gold of his, as they together sat. 
Madonna mia! beautiful it was! 

But, ^^ Dante mio," Gaia spake one day, 

^ This hour thine eyes from those far-dancing pines 

On yonder sun-rimmed hill have never moved. 

Such look a mid-sea mariner tVards night 

The roses in his cottage-garth might give; 

But thou, thou art no mid-sea mariner, 

And see ! the roses redden at thy feet.*" 

He answered not, but seemed as one asleep 

Who wears the habit of awakening. 

Then since he answered not she spake again: 
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"Mayhap aome shining maiden clothed in gold 
Stands in the sonaet of thj last fiuewell; 
And if ^ so I shall not love her less 
Whom thoa do'st love, because I love thee so. 
For it was always thus; the heart most give 
The fragrance of a flower to a flower; 
And the lips most blow with the wind of words 
Carryingly, because the eyes have bloomed*^ 

^* Would she had never spoke,^ Durante thought. 

Then when she spake again, saying: 

" In the long grasses shall the landrail strive 

About the nest beneath a northern sky 

Until a phantom summer lights the west. 

Old trees shall bear, new leaves shall whisper round ; 
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The earth shall break in fire of flower ; the air 

Shall break in fire of flutings magical. 

And the steep sunlight topple into breadths — 

When that it takes the cover of the night 

And spreads its wings towards the dusk of dawn« 

And even so it is our children go. 

New eyes of dreaming the old dreams illume, 

New voices the old words of love re-score. 

Out in the earthy dawn, amazed with light, 

Steeped in thy sleepless fancies must thou go. 

Into the murmurous May, dew-dark, and pale 

As thou; for such is youth, and such is love — 

An angel calling by an angel heard.*^ 

*^She drives me to my doom,^ Durante thought. 
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All colours was it in the vale of Amo. 
Long since the sky had fallen &st asleep 
Upon the hills; the wind had dried away. 
All green and blue and purple were the slopes 
Of brushwood, and the olives dark beneath. 
From maple unto maple in strange shapes 
The vine, in violets all hues, was hung 
A net of grapes, sun-shone-thro^ every one. 
Purple and partridge-eyed and misted all. 
Far off in remnant light the valley lay 
Prone ^neath an anesthesia of low sound. 
Here might a man have lived his life at ease, 
Passing from sleep to sleep into the vast 
Lone sleep of death ; if this it were he chose. 
But this Durante chose not; else his heart 
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Had spoke the hours less loudly as they passed. 

Oft would he climb into the distant hills 

And gaze upon the twilight as it rose, 

The wraith of sunset with a crown of stars: 

^'like to the single jewel in her hair 

Is yon far star," his thoughts would speak to him. 

Alone in twilight, waiting, Gaia sat 

Then, when he found her, ** Mother,^ Durante said, 

^Why art thou thinking evermore of me 

Thy driven son? — ^for driven am I now. 

Better it were for me to stay witn^ee 

Amid the fancies of the flowers, and ^mid 

The laughter of the fountain, and the light 

Of sunlight that is pleasant to closed eyes. 

n 
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(He took her chill hands to him as he spake.) 

But I must back into the outer world 

(He dropped her hands for coldness at the words). 

Since I am tainted with its worldliness, 

A worldliness the world alone can cure.**^ 

She answered not, but trembled with the leaves. 
That shook for grief, the wind^s — a mother^s — ^grief. 

^^Be then with thee till I shall come again. 
If I again shall come,^ Durante spake. 
"With thee the same day's eyes in every day, 
The same soft step of night on twilight's hearth,. 
And more especially Life's loveliest gold, 
Dreams, that shall build thee quiet to the bourne 
Of Quiet's citadel and fairy keep." 
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E^en as he spake a blood-red meteor 
Flamed, like a voice, in incoherent space! 
Two days therefrom, within the forest^s gloom, 
A giant elm, its centenarian grasp 
Upon the mortal dawn remitted, brought 
Its roof of midnight crashing to the earth ! 
That night the after-glow of sunset held 
For hours the autumn sky, and Against its light 
The towers of Pisa rose isM, stark, and drear ! 
*^ Strange are these happenings,^ Durante thought. 
And there, as little children, when they fear. 
Make of their mother^s name a rosary — 
As men before some tium in destiny 
Make thought of words, not words of thought^s 
own self — 
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So ewer newly dieaming his old dreams 
Of Lore and Fame, Durante onward went. 
Saying, ^Love is not Love, nor Fame yet Fame, 
For Love is Death, and Fame itself is Death."" 

Now even as he spake Selvaggia gazed 
Into the silver mirror of herself. 
And one red star dose to her raven hair. 
And as she gazed she wondered at the star 
And at herself; nor in the heavens without 
Was any star so bright and large as hers. 
So that she took it for a mystic sign. 
And to the stillness of the night she gave 
The stillness of her beauty and her thoughts, 
Listening for Durante^s coming feet 
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Across her heart: and ever as she gazed 
Heri thoughts were on the Summer days slid by, 
The star-wort valley with its noon ascent, 
Sun-scented; and the reaper^s golden toil: 
Durante, too, among the harvesters, 
A mom-bronzed wader in a golden sea. 
And then the warm, still, amplitude of night 
And Autumn^s inaudition — him beside. 
"Ah me!" Selvaggia cried, "Durante mine, 
Where art thou now, where art thou now, my 

heart? 
Mayhap I ne^er again shall see thy face.**' 

The while it chanced that Ermes, in the field, 
For ever thinking on Selvaggia 
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And of a hearth surpassing with its light 
All other lights: a shelter from desire; 
But knowing that Selvaggia loved him not, 
And subject to the petty larcenies 
Of fear — so that his manhood ever waned. 
And jealousy clung round his heart, as cold 
Will cling about a grate where fire has been — 
Lord Ermes strode about his wintry halls. 
Like one whose soul already burned in hell. 

But this is Love; his mourning made the wind! 
Poring for passion that is yet to be 
Deep in some girPs frail, scentless, unlimned face. 
Strong men, ere now, their soul^s doom have 
foreseen. 
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So Ermes, from a murderous ride sometimes, 
Mucked with his thoughts and with the sodden 

road. 
Would come upon Selvaggia, and lift 
With hot, swift arms the supple form, and hold 
The sudden-vermeiled face within his hands ; 
Until the unregarding eyes shut chill. 
And from his arms the irresponsive flesh 
Slipped like a sheet in moonlight to the floor. 

Thus came and went the husband to the wife 

Gloating, until he grew abhorrently 

About her: and she stabbed him thro^ the eyes! 

That night Durante, new returned, sat 
Beside Selvaggia, and his violet voice. 
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From oat a dusk of words, fllomed his sooL 
But she, she heard not that he spake or stirred. 
Entombed in silk, with shadows played upon. 
She seemed as one the daylight of whose breasts 
Had tempted the chill rayishment of Death. 

The ghostly curlews from the ghostly com 
Had flown: a lich owl climbed the hilly dark. 
Long since the sobbing gargoyles in the night 
Had sunk to stony sleep: and all was still. 

Then spake Durante lovingly again. 
His memory haunted with old sights and sounds 
When she among Diana^s virgins danced — 
Danced like to leaves, more beautiful than flowers. 
Purer than foam, more wholesome than ripe fruit, 
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Wind-washed, sun-Bcented, shone thro' every one, 
A radiance of fiices and of eyes : 
Danced, singing in the every hue of song, 
A milkiness of limbs, long, lithe, and strong. 
Triumphing thro' a sheen of driven silk. 
An ever-falling currency of folds, 
A long divestiture of clinging light. 
Like waders thro' interminable bloom. 
Like bright intelligencers of the dawn : 
Danced, imtil one most beautiful of all 
Went laughing by, and in his heart he thought, 
^^ This is the one maid in the world for me ! ^ 

'^ Selvaggia,^ he said, *^what ails thee now ? ^ 
And ever and anon he spake again. 
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^^Selvaggia, mj love, what ails thee now?^ 
Bat BUice she answered not, he took her hand 
And drew her to him. 

like a leafless tree 
That cannot bear a touch of winter wind 
She shrank from him, and sorrow-driven swayed 
From side to side; then mournfully she laughed, 
^^ The breath of one who dreams is on my eyes. 
The kisses of dead lips are round my mouth, 
I feel dead fingers dreaming thro' my hair ! ^ 

He gazed upon the careworn face; and she: 

^^ Child am I now of Time that Timelessness 
Has seen ; and peoples who have breathed its air ; 
Of long-forgotten mornings born of mist. 
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And midnights onremembered in the rain. 
Child am I of that world where nothing kkughs. 
And great imaginations drawn aside; 
Of lovely voices one shall hear no more, 
Of faces that have paled against the world. 
Of the green grass that trembles and is gone, 
And clouds that, based in shadow, roll away.^ 

His eyes took on her care ; she spake again : 

^^Yet was I once firesh from the hands of God. 
There was no thing too bright for me to think. 
There was no thing too glad for me to do. 
I breathed in roses, hung them in my hair. 
From roses made a shade to roses see. 
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Their odour gave me sleep and woke my rest ; 
I could not see the world for all its bloom." 

^^ Best, rest ! ^ his lips spake near her without sound. 
She swayed from side to side as one in pain. 

^^Then he came to me menacing with smiles. 

And murmuring muddily with hot desire. 

I could not see; I could not breathe for him. 

His arms were imminent in every shade. 

I shuddered at his step, and loathed his £&ce. 

His passion burned me, and his breathing smoked. 

Then, madly, while his face distorted grew 

Beside my own, the odour of the rose 

And all its glow broke o^er me, and I stabbed 

For air: and never more he stirred again.^ 
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She shrieked aloud. ^'I shall go mad,^ she said. 
^^His child within me stirs. It will be bom 
When earth, in travail, with a thousand cries 
Blind hands is clutching at the smiling sky, 
A thousand colours shaping from the soil; 
And I shall hate the sunlight and the flowers, 
Nor less the birds their unconcorded choirs. 
Yea ! I shall hate this miracle of earth. 
Whose sorrow bears with joy, who am myself 
Of gladness bom, impregnated with grief. 
For then the child will hold me with his hands, 
And look upon me with his buried eyes. 
So that again I cannot see or breathe. 
I shall be forced to a mock motherhood. 
With falsities of fondness on my lips. 
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And anreleaaed caresaes in my hands; 
Forced to teach truth, who am myself all lies ; 
And to teach love, who am myself all hate ; 
Growing a mind to scorn me in its strength. 
And rearing retribution round my heart : 
Until this £&oe grown blushless, bleached, and dry^ 
These eyes dim-lighted, and this body stiff. 
This laughter earthen and in many cracks. 
The bride of Death and mother of Decay. . . .^ 

^^ Selvaggia ! ^ Durante shouted forth. 

^^Yea! yeal it must be so,^ she staggered on. 
*^My son will mock my faded loveliness, 
And daub me with the stain upon his name; 
My son will scorn me with his father^s eyes, 
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And brand me with his passion from the tomb. 
He will exhume the child-wife fix>m my soul, 
And dight her with anility^s last dreams.^ 

Then suddenly she ceased, and made demand, 
Perspiring icily, ^^What was that sound? 
I stand as one upon a hollow shore; 
Eternity is roaring thro' my ears ! ** 

'< Peace, peace !^ Durante answered hopelessly. 
And ever more, as one might write at night 
Ink-forms intended for the written thought, 
He spake to her, and knew not what he said, 
But groped for words too deep for utterance. 
What was there he could think, and what could 
doP 
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This sorrow was a world, so new, so wide. 

So sudden shown; what was there he could do — 

This alien in Sorrow^'s busy world. 

This dreamer who came wounded from his 

dreams? 
Yet now, veiled with eternal fires, and winged 
Illuminate with doom before his eyes, 
A murderess, he loved the moon-lit hands. 
And lips and eyes, and would have died for 

them. 
How could he die for them? he asked the more; 
How could he live for them to have them his? 

Lo! how the mom begins to break; the night 
To wear magnificently pale, with skies 
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And under skies of glowing splendour geared ! 
Behold this panop^ling of phantom hills, 
And oceaning of silences with light ! 
Discharged upon the night from fractured stars, 
The magic spreads and spoils its way to day — 
The great, glad, tender, odorous, promised day, 
That was anhungered for the earth, and came 
To fill the darkened homes of men with faith ; 
The pure, white, cleansing, satisfying day. 
That can assoil all stain nor be less white! 

And borne upon and brought down to his knees — 
The act of beauty at the fearsome heart! — 
Durante thought, ^^Yea! there is more than Love 
Afired of Love, and Joy that is all Joy, 
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For SoRow can be glad, and Sacrifice 
The higher lust; the long kias of Desire 
Shall thrill the aonl not leas upon dead lips. 
And if I may not love, I still can claim 
Remembrance of the bouquet of sweet Love 
When Love, the fire, is drained.^ 

He rose and passed 
Into the darkened room where Ermes lay, 
Dragged out the corse, besmeared him with its blood. 
And waked the castle with repeated cries. 

<^Ho, there !^ he shouted to the servitors 
Who crowded in che room and passage-ways, 
Adding their torches to the cresset flares, 
<<Your master, the Lord Ermes, lieth slain; 
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His blood is on my hands and on my head. 
Call ye the castle guard; ''twas deed provoked.^ 

This death gave Pisa a great feast of death, 
Laid hourly in its palace-ways and squares, 
Until the town was gorged, and out of sleep. 
Sun-smitten, in the sunlight slept again. 
Then Justice, late, as Justice ever is, 
Declared a judgment, named that of Grod, 
Wherein Durante in a mortal fight 
Should meet the dead man^s nearest kin or friend. 

A Pisan festival! A thousand flags, 
Death^s favours, gave the very towers and shrines 
To pantomime; staining the cloudless skies 
With heraldries, gesticulate and gaud. 
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Around the field of tourney grew apace 
A tented town, convex with every breeze, 
And more and more was heard down in the streets 
The clink of sword and whisperings of silk. 

But these Durante nothing saw or heard. 
Alighted in a sweet forgetfulness, 
Swung in the drowsing seas of sensuous ease, 
And dimmed about with rose-light, as a bee 
Whose walls are one red, odorous rose — it seemed 
Three hundred years of dream had rolled away. 
Then he awoke; a trumpet blast at night 
Bespake the day of combat that had come. 
And giddy with o'er-balanced eyes, as one 
From upward-lifted face upon the stars, 
He rose and staggered to the castle^s walls. 
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All weak from passion^'s loss he gazed afar 

Upon the single line of written dawn, 

A line, it seemed, that doom had written red. 

And as he gazed his soul grew chill with tears. 

With tears, wild tears ; with tears too deep to fall. 

^^It will be beautiful with morning soon,^' 

He thought, "the little garden that she loves.'' 

"Twas not for thee,'" she whispered at his side, 

Who had crept after him into the dawn. 

^^Some embassy, it is, new come to spill 

Its glittering wares among the staring crowds; 

Some ambassage of commerce from the East, 

Or pursuivant of peace, more confident. 

For that his wares are weary hearts in steel 
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That long for home, for mother or for wife. 
Tis not for thee.^ 

"Yea, he it is,'* he thought, 
" That PiirsiiiTant of Peace who comes to all 
Bat prematurely e^er, soon or late.^ 

And this he thought, hut with his lips he said : 

"Thy face is drawn and white, Selvaggia; 
Thy hair is dull; go back to rest awhile. 
Thou seem^st to have aged in an hour.*" 

"It is the shadow of the night that Jurks 
About me when that thou art gone firom me,^ 
She answered. "Let us leave the chilly aur. 
The day is yet far off, and I have still . 
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The ending of a dream to dream, that needs 
Thee near me, that its ending may be sweet.*" 

But he, ** Let us not drug ourselves with words. 

Nor medicate this sin into respite 

The more; for ere the day has greatly aged 

I must put on my armour and go hence 

To meet in deathful fight this unknown knight; 

Him and such power as Fate shall give to him 

The dead man to avenge: nor easily 

Is it I go, who once strained at the leash 

Where battle smelled. The crowd that Conscience is 

Jeers in my brain; the manhood in me stirs 

As some far river, distant from its source. 

Yet once the kiss of thee upon my brow 

Imagined, was as sacrament to me. 
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And now I fiear the circling of my Imncey 
Lest, at the poiae, the memory of thy touch 
At midnight, make of me and it a ghost.^ 

^To go away,^ she said, ^to go away! 
It cannot be; it cannot be,^ she said. 

To which he answered her, ^ Selyaggia mine, 
Once, hidden from the son, I read, somewhere. 
Forgotten now, in some dim book forgot. 
That cTery sin is older than the flesh. 
And, if this love be sin, it had been sinned 
Ere yet thy lips were flesh upon my mouth. 
Mayhap my coming was foretold to thee 
When thou, a blindfold soul among the stars. 
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Wert breathed about with mortal mist and born. 
Mayhap the fragrance of thee, that faint opiate 
All women have to lull the souls of men, 
Was wafted on me in my mother^s womb. 
What can we tell, we who were drawn to each 
Without a touch; and heard, who never spake? 
But now the world is knocking at our dreams : 
^This love was beautiful,' it says, ^a work 
Of immortality. But mark the hands 
That made it ! They are stained with earthiness.'' ^ 

His henchman with his arms encumbered came 
Before him as he spake; and the red sun 
Wounded the helm and hauberk with its light. 
Durante saw the thrust, and spake again: 
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*^So let us silent part who silent met. 
It is so little we can say to what 
In speaking not, the silence shall convey; 
And I am sick with ill imaginings.'" 

"It cannot be," she said, "it cannot be; 
Thy going were the coming-on of death. 
I should grow dizzy in this solitude 
Which is so near to noise; or if I stirred 
Into the market-place I should grow sad, 
As one the world no longer turned to see. 
The lighted crowds would fix my eyes, and pass 
For ever thro** the mind — ^a rainless wind — 
Until I lost identity with love. 
Here from the sear processional returned 
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I should grow subject to these shadowings ; 
I should grow rigid waiting for thy tread 
At twilight: and a sudden mom blow out 
The secret of my face thy kiss had lit. 
Durante, if thou lov^st me, if thou hast 
Not grown aweary of me, do not go.^ 

^^ Selvaggia mine,^ he said, '^ thou can^st not know 
How much I love thee, since thou can^st not know 
How much I strove to love thee not at all. 
But held thee as a thing to pray against — 
The madness of an hour; a heresy 
To light the mind with fatal fire; the care 
That frets and blinds the surface of a soul. 
Alas! for thee and me, and all who love: 
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We aie but like to diiklren when thej walk 
In sleep, beyond the boondaries of dream 
Where there is wakening and pity^s chilL 
For we ha^e walked beyond dream's boondaries; 
And now . . . ! 

^And now?^ she said, and held her breath. 

His face grew stem, his Toioe was pitiless: 

^SeWaggia, tho^ thy hands were red with blood, 
I had believed thee free from stain: mayhap 
The shining lives whom Ermes sheathed in death 
Placed in thy hand the swift hilt of their hate. 
But we have other sinned, we who have burned 
Lovers sacred flame to light a lawless mood. 
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Yea! lust and murder lie upon our souls, 
Nor can we love again till we are cleansed!^ 

He clasped her fainting form into his arms, 
And whispered words endearingly and oft, 
Nor heard again the trumpet^s blare, but called 
For fruit and flowers, for music and for wine; 
And since the wine was drugged, she fell asleep 
Within his arms, and dreamed that he had stayed. 

Down in the tourney field around the lists 
The men-at-arms in gilded hauberks shone. 
And, like strange fowl, their helmets shook with 

plumes 
And bizarre crests, a multitude of signs. 
Anon like ghylls that deck the mountain sides 
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With twisted jewelleiy after rain. 

The knightly dames thronged down the knightly 

seats 
Uncaged, aflutter, and in many silks, 
Pindied with gold fingers like to humming-birds. 
And just as noisy in the novel sun. 
Then one by one the knights with shields abreast, 
A flying heraldry, took each his place, 
Receiving, as he caracoled his horse, 
Or cantered, each his share of fame^s acclaim ; 
Now fiednt and distant, now an eager wave 
Of acclamation surging round the lists. 
Until a hush fell on the daedal throng, 
And in a breathless pause the Unknown Ejiight 
Drew rein before the banner of the dead. 
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A ladder and a crown in mourning draped. 
Then, ere the myriad eyes were turned therefrom, 
Durante on his charger took the lists 
In supple arms, lithe, with his visor raised, 
As was his wont in battle, when his eyes, 
^was said, shone like the peace God gives the 
slain. 

^^His face is lily white,^^ a woman said. 

^^He seems a child,^ proclaimed an aged knight. 

^^ Apparent is his guilt !^^ another said. 

But ere the world's brief noise of preference brake. 
In heaven was silence, as of judgment known. 
And at the feut^ring of the spears, and o^er 
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The last dim tmmpet blast, Donuite heard 
The judgmeDt, with the last bright lock of earth. 
And earth^s quid^ odour in his eyes and eais.^ 

Bowed in the andioioe hall of Day, he seemed 

As one new come to Us inheritage, 

A great inheritage, not of the earth. 

But of a soul and all a soul has felt. 

All hopes, all fears, all passions had been his; 

Old mid-day memories of throbbing love 

At midnight; and the night^s cold debt at noon; 

The love that, burning, bums itself to sin, 

The love that, burning, bums to sinlessness. 

a Thy Will be done,^ he said ; and one grey knight, 
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Who had the sea-fear in his heart, declared 
^^ He fell as falls a mast before the storm ! ^ 

Thus went the Tournament of Life and Death. 

They bore him to her with his one great wound 
Back to the castle, knowing he must die. 
For days he answered not to any words, 
Nor changed the smitten pallor of his face. 
Love, passion, grief, the after-grief of grief. 
Disturbed him not; nor any sound that rose 
Down in the street from men armed with a noise 
Against the quiet — ^the last investiture. 
But on a morn decamalised with light, 
Decamalised with prayer, Selvaggia waked 
From fitful sleeps beside him as he slept. 



88 DURANTE AND SELVAGGIA 
And ministered about him with new joy: 
Curious in consoling, read in low sounds. 
Trained to caress, with toudies in her hand 
That woke alone the softest hues of sense — 
Trained to know Death and aid its somnolence. 
Abetting not a useless hope of life. 
Wherefrom a glow as of new knightliness 
Broke o^er the sick man^^s face: and the lips 

spoke. 
Then she who could transmute his slightest move 
To further sleep, would listen and reply. 
Nor thought it strange to answer him, ^^ My son.*^ 

That mom a messenger, returned, told 

How Gaia had been found a three days' corse 
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Among the flowers that spelled Durante^s name, 
With, on her breasts, her hands pressed oV a 



scar. 



At night the sick man smiled : a visitant. 
It seemed, was near to him; her aged arms 
Towards him shieldingly were stretched; her face 
As with a visit long delayed smiled. 

" I, too,'' Selvaggia cried, " I, too, must come ! " 

He rose up from his couch and took her hand. 
His eyes were beautiful, as one who sees 
Thro' lifting cloud the imminence of God. 

" Yea ! thou as well," he said, " Selvaggia." 



HUSHEEN 

Bbcausk yon tire 
And it is late — 
( Hush, little one. 
It was the gate!) 

Life is so cold 
Because you tire, 
(Oh what a grief 



The trees respire!) 
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Because you tire 
Must love die out? 
(These shadows wind 
Me, all about!) 

Love, only love — 
A candle light: 
(Hush, close your eyes. 
Keep out the night!) 

A candle light 
Is love grown grey, 
(How very fast 
It bums away!) 



TO THE QUEEN* 

Most royal lady — ^royal not alone 
With sovereignty apart, and majesty 
Accredited with awe, but royal to do 
The ordinance of thy dreams of charity ; 
Mother and Queen! about thy beauteous life, 
All Industry and Art, a Nation^s hands 
Have built with love and unsheathed loyalty 
The splendid isolation of thy throne : 
Nor were it strange if thou, above the mists 
Of human toil and suffering, whence pricks 



* By permission of the Editor of The Standard. 
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To midmost day thine Empire's towering might, 
Heard not the builders wounded in the toil. 
But no ! when other hearts and other hands 
Were atrophied with power and splendid ease, 
Thou heard'st the stir a dty makes at dawn, 
Thou heard'st a little child cry in its sleep, 
Thou saw'st a wife's grey smile of hopeless cheer, 
And on the face of Labour^s shrunken frame 
The man-look of despair seen in brute-eyes 
Set at the coming forfeiture of life. 

Mother and Queen! we shall not soon forget; 
Thou hast been close to death with those who wait 
And listen; and thy breaking heart has heard 
The morning cry of those who die at night. 



"JESU PATIENTISSIME" 

As one against the desert-glow, tVards night 
Burned eyes might turn towards the cool grey 

East; 
A dreamer on a dawn that should bring chill. 
Or silver ventilation from a star 
New risen thro' the haze — tiiey drank His words. 
For they had followed Him from near and far. 
Their footsteps muffled in the golden sand; 
Keen men and weary women, known of Toil, 
The sun had burned to muscle or to bone — 
Publicans and potters, water-carriers they. 
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Glazers and weavers, makers of gold string. 
And lame and halt, or blind or dumb were some. 
His gown had swept the curious from the streets, 
And cleansed the Templets mollusca of woe. 

O beautiful was He, though travel-worn 
And poorer than the poorest Him around. 
His woman^s hair was greyed and achromised 
As from a crown long worn upon the head. 
His limbs were loose and shrunken, like to limbs 
But little while from heavy armour freed. 
His face was as a face that had grown tired. 
But might not sleep for dreams that held the eyes ; 
^* Like sun-burned chrysolites they were,^ said one, 
"The which sad dawns had slowly filtered thro\'*' 
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O wonderful was He, and early wise 
And sorrowful firom sense of brimming love ; 
And they who heard Him barely knew they heard. 
For all the peace and twilight in His voice. 
His words fell on them like to drops of rain. 
His pause was as the touch of laurel leaf; 
Seemed it the air around with citron scents 
And lemon, faintly fissured as He spake. 
The land in prone immotion bore the heat. 
The glazed sea brake behind Him genuflect, 
And in the sky the stars, grown more and more, 
Gave silver ventilation to the earth. 



A MARY SONG 

Night hath its prayers, its unheard prayers, 

As the sick heart hath its prayers, 

Yet will the daylight answer it. 

Long is the answer unto prayer, 

But day-like when it comes. 

And pray I not for more than this: 

To go with him where he may go, 

And rest with him where he may rest. 

Not asking of the way o^er much, 

Or if the end be far to go. 

But knowing this, where'er I go, 
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9% A MARY SONG 

His arms at night shall be my rest : 
To go with him where he may go, 
And rest with him where he may rest, 
Not asking of the night o^er much. 
Or if the day be far to seek, 
But light of heart, unweariedly. 
With careful eyes and waiting hands. 
To heed the fading bridle-path. 
And fend the brambles from his feet. 
Then speak to him with chosen words — 
For soft sound chosen would they be — 
And ask no answer but his sleep; 
This knowing, that where"*er we sleep. 
My eyes upon his eyes shall wake. 



TO AUTUMN 

O BANauETEB and feaster at a feast 

Of fallen fruitages in fading hall, 

Pour on this soul, as on thy woods, fair priest, 

A vintage that shall evermore enthrall ; 

Pour on this restless soul, to dreams released, 

A draught beyond Lifers cunning to recall. 

O elfin lutanist of faery Falls, 

Who blow thy music into muted light. 

Scroll with lit-taper leaves thy russet walls, 



And sing to me of Death far in the night; 
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Note with lit-taper leaves thy many calls, 

That I the awful magic may recite. 

O rhapsodist and colourist in sighs. 
And storer of last kisses in thy breath, 
Thy wond^rous hand can Sorrow visualise. 
And improvise what soundlessness hath saith; 
Can make a crown from momlight as it flies. 
And set it with the stars Fame coveteth. 

Wan loveliness and loneliness in one. 
Sad lullabist whose cradles fade to biers, 
Be evermore the bride of laughter gone. 
And 'trothed of the grief of coming years ! 



THE SERVICE OF SONG 

"Bethink you not,'' said Socrates awhile 
To Adeimantus, roused from wordlessness 
By soft collision with the pungency 
Of roses red, wind-lifted o'er the wall, 
"Bethink you not 'tis strange there is no use, 
Or no use made, in all the State for him. 
The grave, sweet, poet, rarest child of earth ? 

"Seeing the Beauteous is mostly dumb 

Or hard to hear, a need indeed there were. 



Belief is Life, but Unbelief is Death. 
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Think of the many 'neath the noon of Hope, 
The maned Reward and gorgeous halt of Life ! 
The world is dreaming a maternal thing, 
And hung with immaterialised Desire. 
Need hath the woman scorched with smouldering love. 
And men who have forgotten how to sleep; 
Grey children crying for the dawn; and minds 
Needing the nourishment of distances. 
Something, too, the sea hath yet unspake 
Which never may be spoken; something too 
The woodlands rock that never shall grow up. 
There is imagination on the hills. 
There is a deep contentment in the vales; 
But manhood now is raging in the marts, 
Whereof a transient glory, bought of Hate, 
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Lights up its garish mansions of Dead Works; 
And since the Beauteous is far to find 
Or hard to understand, they pass it by. 
The gatherers are many; gleaners few. 
Yet in the wake of day lie many stars, 
And in the wake of dreaming fairest thoughts. 
And happy he whose heart is filled with them. 
The world will croon for ever in that heart, 
Enhancing worldlessness above itself: 
For ever ^twas ordained that he shall toil 
And dream, and toil again, and dream till Death 
Shall find him in her twilight at her gates, 
And lift him, soiled, within; and kiss and lie 
Beside his soul in a new light of stars. 
And all that in him was of beauteousness 
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Shall be incredible to men, and he 
Shall pass away as something onbelieved. 
So was he sent, divinely, unto you. 
To do you the service of song, and lo ! 
It is even with him as a taie bloom 
Bespoken in the watches of the night. 
And ere ye came ^as nothing but report. 

The pupil made to speak, but nothing said : 
Hushed by the sudden starting of a song 
A bird ^gan singing from the hidden score. 



To H. S. 

A SONNET 
Peace be thy heritage and Love thy dower, 
The daylight robe and bless and comfort thee, 
And midnight o^er thy soul a monstrance be, 
In dreams to guard thee from a starless hour! 
And heed not, sister, the world^s praise or blame : 
Go thou thy way, consoling and consoled, 
A whisperer of joy where pain is old, 
A beauty-bringer and a fragrant name; 

Thus shall thy joys and gentlenesses rise 



To bless and beautify thy way on earth, 
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As if the flowers, which most the needy prize. 
Rose at thy feet in earth's neglected garth 
To fill thy heart with light, and sanctuarize. 
Within thine eyes — those jewels for the hearth. 



LYRICS 

I 

If you who went from out my life 
Came back again to me, 
I do not think that love would be 
As once ^tween me and thee. 

I could not love thee now as then 

So passionately pure; 

So many fancies since have lost 



The magnet to allure. 
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Words that it seemed that Grod had chose 
To whisper on your hand, 
Fve useful found so many times 
To whisper to command. 

Not meeker have my eyes grown, nor 
More heightening in their view: 
I fear that if I met you now 
rd look you thro^ and thro\ 

With a brazen stare and easy 
Like a merchant, who, before 
Has found him form as lovely, ah! 
And eyes as blue, or more. 

For a dozen lips would hold me 
With stranger tales than yours, 
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The chit-chat of a convent. 
Or fashionable tours. 

I should see your ruined sisters. 
Who might have been as white. 
Pass in their jester mourning 
From lamplight into night. 

And my heart would break in pity 
More than my lips could speak, 
For the sin that makes men callous. 
And the sin that makes them meek. 

Yet how should I share my silence 
With you, if you should ask, 
Save with a lie upon my lips. 
And on my face a mask? 



104 LYRICS 

What common subject could we find 
To talk o^ you and me, 
That something of the long neglect 
Had touched not sombrely? 

Could I brush aside convention 
And show you all my heart, 
Relying that you too— e'en you 
Were plajring but a part? 

How, if you were, I should hate you 
As worse than your sisters, these 
Frail victims of their own beauty. 
And a hundred powers to please ! 

Still, to all men and women 
All men and women owe 
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Some fuller knowledge of the heart 
Than they, of themselves, can know. 

We two are scarcely scatheless 
From the touch of finger-tips, 
And the fire that broke between us 
When our hearts kissed at the lips. 

Tears are not all unregarded, 
Words are not wholly vain. 
That the mind, by repetition, 
Can mesmerise its pain. 

And all that thou wert as woman. 
The magic that was thee. 
By the miracle of worship 
Has grown a part of me. 



n 

Wab it, say yon, always Sonuner; 
Is it Winter now alone — 
You who glanced from every comer 
Lest your eyes should meet his own: 

Seeking roses in the day-time, 

Breathing roses in the night, 

Till the hours were all a playtime, 



And the world a child^s delight; 
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l^ill the screening boughs blew open, 
And the world smiled, hiding pain — 
Mine or thine the pledge then broken 
When the roses closed again? 



Ill 

Lost is the dawn in the dusk — 
Hear the pnrple twilight calling! 
With rain, warm rain, like musk 
Thro^ the long darkness falling. 

Lost is the dawn in the dusk — 

Hear the song thy loved one^s singing! 

While languorous stars thro^ the husk 



Of a tired sky are swinging. 
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Lost is the dawn in the dusk — 
See the lips of thy lost one wreathing! 
With words, hot words, like musk. 
Pressed musk, about thee breathing. 



IV 

O PENSIVE mother Sorrow, 
Into thy golden lap 
Cast is the dead to-morrow 
Of every dream's mishap. 

Rich art thou with early woe. 
And pa\hd past desires. 
Tears that fell too deep to flow. 
And passion's dripping fires. 
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Vows that sang high on the bough 
Of youth, when Love went by. 
Lying like torn plumage now 
And subject to a sigh. 

Something too of mine hast thou — 
And better far to-day — 
For it missed a harlot^s ear, I trow, 
The prayer that went astray. 



O BUKY me deep on the wild, wild shore. 
Where the waves shall roll o^er my heart evermore. 
This wild, wild heart that the murmuring deep 
Alone of all lovers can rock into sleep ! 

O bury me deep on the wild, wild shore. 

Where the waves shall roll o^er my heart evei^ 

more: 
There at last shall its passion return with the tide, 
Returning to the West, and its murmuring bride I 
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MOONSET 

Thebb^s a stream that runs in dreamland 
Banked with sapphire mariets, 
You can tell it from all others 
By its sound of castanets. 

Castanets ! 
Flute or tambourine be others, 
Only this like castcmets! 
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It has fish within its waters 
Which no fisher has assaileH, 
Its salmon shine with sUver, 
And its trout are pearly-mailed. 

Pearly-mailed ! 
Magic trout and salmon silver 
Whidi no canning has assailed! 

It has trees upon its marges 
Which bear a gorgeous fruit, 
Its peaches bum like girasole, 
Its pears like garnets shoot. 

Wondrous root! 
That burgeons into girasole, 
And amethystine fruit! 
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And flowers there are that grow there 
Lit of light that never sets, 
Held out like scented tapers 
Toward the coming castanets. 

Castanets! 
You can almost see the capers 
Of the form with castanets I 

But the breeze that blows in dreamland 
Touches dreamer mortally. 
With the faint and faery murmurs 
Of a far-forgotten sea. 

Forgotten sea! 
Mortal was it in its murmurs 
When it touched this heart of me ! 
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